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PRESENT PROBLEMS IN THE 
CONSTITUENCIES 


By Tue Eprror. 

Mining Constituencies. 
Undoubtedly the biggest single elec. 
toral influence contributing to Labour’s 
total at the polls is the miners’ vote. 


Probably one-sixth of the votes cast. 


for Labour candidates at the General 
Election were those of miners and their 
families ; and **mining constituencies’’ 
cutnumber considerably the members 
officially labelled miners’ representatives 
in the present House of Conimons. 

The miners’ vote is solid. Incidentally 
it is stolid too and even where Spencer- 
ism and persecution are rife, it goes 
steadily to the poll and uses without 
much fuss the one weapon left to it. 

And yet there are two unsatisfactory 
features in most of these constituencies. 
In the first place, political, or rather 
Party, machinery is often of the poorest, 
or even absent altogether, and secondly, 
individual membership of a good and 
paying sort is most frequently con- 
spicuous by its absence. These are not 
mere generalities but assertions based 
on fact. 

The reason for this state of things 
is not hard to seek. The miners’ vote 
is to be found generally closely packed 
in well-defined areas. Where the in- 
dustry exists it is generally the pre- 
dominating one. And in all areas, and 
in some areas for a very long time, the 
miners realise as a mass what they 
want, and they move as a mass towards 
it. They have learned to trust and to 
use their industrial machine, and in 
- moving politically they little reck that 
a political direction and a_ political 
machine. is necessary in addition. 

In tackling this problem the utmost 
tact and discretion is necessary. Not 
since the days of Chartism has there 
been so deep a feeling of rebelliom in 
the breasts of any body of British 
workers than has rested with the 
miners in recent years. The industrial 
machine has been under enemy fire and 
the losses have been great; the miner 
does not readily see that the industrial 
machine which has been everything in 
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the fight, and has represented all his 
economic and political hopes in the past, 
must be helped in its political contests 
by a machine specially created for that 
work. We have heard it asked with 
some force what more is needed in ar 
area where the Parliamentary seat, and 
practically every Local Government 
office is already held by Labour repre- 
sentatives. What need of a_ political 
machine to accomplish that which 1s 
already done? It is the answer to this 
question which political organisers must 
supply. 

Political Organisation Needed. 

The miners’ attitude here discussed 
entirely overlooks one or two aspecis 
of the question. In the first place the 
function of a political organisation 
is not wholly that of conducting: elec- 
tions. There is first and foremost a 
propagandist and educational function. 
This we contend the Miners’ Lodges 
cannot and do not fulfil; it is not their 
forte. The advancement of a Party's 
Cause, an explanation of its policies, 
and rebutment of enemy criticisms, is 
primarily a matter for an organisation 
which it is wholly political. And these 
functions entail labours that are en- 
tirely outside the function of a Trades 
Union Branch, i.e., organisation of 
canvasses, political meetings, the circu- 
lation of literature, registration, and so 
forth. Political education is a necessity 
even in an area that is ninety per cent. 
our own. 

But there is another reason why we 
should press on for the development of 
Local Labour’ Parties working accord- 
ing to Party rules in these mining 
areas. The Miners’ Lodges do not re- 
present after all even a bare majority 
of the electors in any area, in the coun- 
try. What of the women? And what 
of the rest of the population and the 
numbers of ocher Trades Unions, who, 
if small in number, are to be found in 
every mining area? Hard, though it 
may be to bring these facts home to 
the individual miner, and to get him 
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to realise the need for sacrifice and 
work in a political Party, the one un- 
challengeable argument he cannot beat 
is the fact that this is the only way in 
which the women and the majority of 
electors can politically function. It is 
at any rate the only democratic way. 


Membership in Mining Areas. 

The next problem of the mining con- 
stituencies and closely allied with that 
above is the difficulty of building indi- 
vidual membership in these places. 
Most of the causes are connected with 
the problems we have just discussed. 
It is the very fact that political success 
has already been attained which mili- 
tates against the machine yielding 
what it ought to. 

Poverty is sometimes claimed as a bar 
to the extension of membership. But 
giving this factor due weight one is 
compelled to reflect that almost every- 
where there still remains a huge pro- 

' portion of the Labour vote which could 
pay regular contributions for the main_ 
tenance of a political machine. 

To get a correct perspective of this 
question one must consider the national 


aspect of it. There is a margin of be- . 


tween five and six million persons be- 
tween the membership of the Labour 
Party and the vote it attains. If this 
margin is to be bridged by individual 
membership—and real democracy de- 
mands that it should be—the task is 
rendered ever so much more difficult if 
in constituencies representing a sixth 
of the total, the locals are satisfied with 
success in the electoral field and decline 
to proceed any further. It is short- 
sighted policy toc because politically the 
miners have shot their bolt. There are 
no more worlds (constituencies) for 
them to conquer, but before Labour 
gets its majority many seats must be 
won. Actually, individual membership 
if obtained in mining constituencies, 
proportionate to our. Party’s strength 
would add (because of its affiliation fees 
to Headquarters) considerably to the 
prospects of making gains elsewhere. 
Thus in helping themselves the mining 
constituencies could help others. 


Subsidised Constituencies. 

*“*Sheltered’’ constituencies is another 
term we have heard used for constitu- 
encies which receive money endow- 
ments every year, either from a Trades 
Union or their Parliamentary candidate. 
And yet we have sometimes felt sorry 
for the prospects in a constituency 
when we have heard of the arrange- 


ments proposed, knowing as we have 
known that such arrangements could 
only be temporary, and that by the 
time they had expired all local initia- 
tive would have been killed. 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
ducks and drakes have been played with 
local organisation in some constituen- 
cies by certain Unions and certain candi- 
dates. For a year or two everything 
has been lovely in the garden and 
Union funds have been lavishly spent 
—then comes the election, and dis- 
allusionment, or possibly the candi- 
date ceases to be the official candidate 
of his Union after the election; and 
away goes candidate, money and all. 
We know constituencies where this has 
taken place not once or twice, but three 
times, or more, and on each occasion_ 
the locals have been left with unex- 
pected burdens and there has been a 
collapse of every enterprise. In some 
cases, agents have been sacked, offices 
closed, and even the furniture, registers 
and records taken away. é 

There is a crying need for a Party 
enquiiy into the methods of financing 
constituencies, and for some attempt at 
standardisation and a wider distribu- 
tion of resources. 

But there is a further evil we would 
like to point to. Candidates and 
Unions contributing money to consti- 
tuencies tend to become the directors of 
organisational policy, and in this 
matter they have almost without ex- 
ception proved to be short-sighted 
masters and bad investors. Should not- 
a subsidy paid to a eonstituency be 
looked upon as not merely a fund from 
which to pay current expenses, but as 
expenditure on development from which 
in future years a return might be ex- 
pected? Yet what Unien has paid its 
subsidies with this idea in view, and 
how many have drawn their money 
away in meandering from constituency 
to constituency expending hundreds of 
pounds here and hundreds of pounds 
there with no definite result in im. 
proved organisation to show in any 
part of the long trail they have taken? 

Our view is a strictly business one. 
Expenditure on a constituency should 
cease to be the private concern of an 
individual or a Union expended purely 
to secure a particular Parliamentary re- 
turn. The agent’s and the Party’s 
obsession with this one concern obscures 
the future. Infinitely sounder results 
would accrue if definite returns in im-_ 
preved organisation were substituted 
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for the somewhat selfish results at pre- 
sent expected. 

That these strictures are justified can 
be proved by a reference to the Labour 
Party’s report. If one takes those con- 
stituencies in which money has been 
spent fairly lavishly over a period of 
years, it is discovered to one’s amaze- 
ment that some of these constituencies 
have actually paid no national affilia- 
tion fee in some years, and in other 
cases they have paid on the minimum. 
Presumably the Members of Parlia- 
ment are satisfied, but the Movement 
itself is justified in looking to these 
places to give something of their wealth 


and surplus labour strength to the coun-: 


try at large. The building of individual 
membership would be one way of doing 
this, beside which an established mem- 
bership is the surest insurance against 
the evil day when the Union or candi- 
date packs up and goes. 

We are satisfied that if subsidies 
were more wisely administered and 
specific returns were looked for in the 


-directions we have named, it would be 


to the advantage of the Local Parties 
and to the whole of the Movement. 


Enemy Activities. 

We cannot conclude this survey of 
the present position in the constituen- 
cies without some reference to the 
activities of our opponents. It is of 
course notorious that Liberal activity 
has died away in at least half the con- 
stituencies they contested at _ the 
General Election—though in most of 
these places where a good poll was 
secured the exponents of Liberalism are 
unceasing in their attempts to profit by 
the difficulties of the Labour Govern- 
ment, contributed to of course by their 
confreres in Parliament. Yet of the 
Liberals there is nothing noteworthy 


_ to record. 


It would be idle however, to pretend 
that the divisions of the Tory Party are 
interfering much with their persistent 
work in the constituencies. Tory selec- 
tions of candidates take place every 
week and though the vagueness of these 
gentlemen concerning certain questions 
which are vital issues within their 
Party is an edification to the beholder, 
and a confusion to the electors who 
trouble about the matter, it is not in 
this direction that we perceive the 
serious challenge of Toryism in the con- 
stituencies. We are concerned in 
observing the steady work and steady 
progress that is being made among the 
young people, and also among the 


Women—two directions which constitute 
a distinct challenge and should be a 
distinct warning to Labour. 

Much as we may console ourselves 
with the thought that Labour’s hold on 
the people gives it also first call on 
Labour’s youth, the intensive work the 
Tories put in among young people 
ought to make us think. Toryism is 
streets ahead of the Labour Party in 
this matter, and though recent atten- 
tion has been given in the Labour 
Movement to the organisation of Youth 
the lee-way to be made up is enormous. 

The same is to be said concerning 
the organisation of women. Labour 
attempts at women’s organisation are 
mostly meaty in the sense that they 
appeal to the intellect. Tory organisa- 
tion is meaty in the other sense, plus 
cake and buns and tea. Labour can- 
not enter into a competition here, but 
we fear that the neglect of women’s 
organisation by many Local Parties, 
particularly outside the large towns is 
leaving the field clear to the enemy. 

With this note of warning we shall 
conclude, but we ask one favour of our 
readers—that they will take up the 
last three copies of the ‘‘Labour Organ- 
iser’’ and scan our points once again in 
order to find how far they apply to cir- 
cumstances in their own constituencies. 

(Concluded.) 


CAN YOU BEAT THIS RECORD? 

Every agent who has conducted a 
Parliamentary election is acquainted 
with the unexpected delays that will 
crop up in the settlement of accounts. 
We learn however, that Mr. J. Gilli- 
land the Secretary and Agent of the 
Chester-le-Street Labour Party, at the 
last Election succeeded in lodging his 
election accounts actually within 
seventy-two hours of the declaration of 
the poll. This, we believe, is a record, 
and we should be glad to hear of any 
readers who can beat it. It is at any 
rate an extraordinary accomplishment, 
the more so as Chester-le-Street is a 
Councy Division and the expenditure 


totalled £513 17s. 9d. The Labour 
majority was 6,334 
In 1924 Mr. Gilliland lodged his 


accounts within five days of the election. 
We. have ourselves verified these facts 
and have before us at this moment the 
acknowledgments of the accounts signed 
by the Returning Officer for both elec. 
tions.: That for 1924 is dated 4th 
November and that for last year 3rd 
June. 
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National Workers‘ Sports Association 
A NEW AND WELCOME ORGANISATION. 


The love of sport is deep-rooted in 
British national character. The ruling 
classes have long recognised this fact 
and it is not for nothing that popular 
games. receive approval and encourage- 


“ment from quarters little concerned as a 


rule in the workers’ welfare. 


So deep-rooted is the Britisher’s fond_ ~ 


ness for play that it transcends even his 
économic interests. Football crowds 
are numbered by their tens of thou- 
sands ; political and Trade Union meet- 
ings only sometimes by their thousands., 
A test match convulses the nation as 
much as or more so than a General 
Election. Indeed it is something of a 
miracle that despite the handicap of 
these counter absorptions Labour sup- 
porters both industrial and political are 
to be counted by the million. 

So far Labour’s progress has been 
almost wholly on the serious side. 


Copying religious movements there has ~ 


been a little local social activity, mostly 
for money-raising purposes, but these 
things as yet hardly touch the millions. 

Can the political and _ industrial 
Labour movements continue to make 
sufficient headway, and can they retain 
the volume of devotion necessary to 
their well-being, and at the same time 
for ever remain divorced from one of 
the prime interests in the lives of their 
supporters? Personally we believe, and 
we have always urged in the ‘Labour 
Organiser,’’ that the spirit of Social- 
ism implies, not a movement of un- 
touchables working within rigid and 
narrow limits, but a democracy, broad- 
based and all embracing, sharing not 
only the burden of emancipation, but 
the joys and the pleasures of the people 
as well. 

Labour organisation, in short, must 
reach out to’ associate itself with the 
common and daily life of the people ; 
and the nearer we get to this goal the 
more definite must be the progress 
made. 

Holding these views we heartily wel- 
come the newly-formed National 
Workers’ Sports Association, which has 
been formed under the joint auspices 
and with the dual encouragement of the 
Trades Union Congress and the E.C. 
of the Labour Party. The latter bodies 
are directly represented both upon the 
General Council of the Association and 
upon its E.C. ; 

The objects of the National Workers’ 


Sports Association are defined to be :— 
1. To encourage, promote and control 


Amateur Sport and Recreation 
among Working Class Organisa- 
tions. 

2. To federate Sports Organisations 


organised under the auspices of the 


Trades Union Congress and _ the 
Labour Party. ; Pe. 
3. To affiliate with the Socialist 
Workers’ Sports International 


(Lucerne). 

4. To affiliate with existing Sports 
Organisations if and when thought 
desirable. 

Membership of the Association con- 
sists of (a) .Sports organisations asso- 
ciated with bodies recognised by the 
Trades and/or the Labour Party, being 
eligible to become affiliated to these 
two bodies, and (b) individuals who are 
members of their appropriate Trade 
Unions and/or-the Labour Party. 

As to contributions it is provided 
that (a) in the case of organisations the 
minimum annual affiliation fee shall be 
5S. per organisation for the first 50 
members, plus 2s. 6d. per annum for 
each additional 50 members or part 
thereof. (b) Individual members shall 
pay a minimum subscription of 2s. 6d. 
per member. (c) in the case of large 
organisations the Executive Committee 
of the Association shall be able to make 
special arrangements if thought desir- 
able. = 

The Association is of course yet in its 
infancy. Wide possibilities exist and 
it is for Labour organsations to get in 
touch with the Secretary (Mr. George 
H. Elvin, 20, Mapesbury Court, Lon- 
don, N.W.z), following this up by the 
formation of sports committees who 
would explore the possibilities for 
‘organised sport in their locality among 
Labour supporters. We understand it 
is the intention of the E.C. to summon 
representative meetings in relation to 
each sport, and national sports com- 
mittees are to be formed therefrom. 

Pending, we suppose, a wide and 
ready co-operation with its proposals, 
the Association are commencing opera- 
tions by organising a National Labour 
Football Cup Competition during the 
latter half of the winter. Who knows 
what publicity and pride may be in 
store for Labour when its supporters 
enter into life and competition in real 
earnest ? 
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WHAT IS TREATING? 

The most frequent allegations by 
Labour supporters against opponents 
at elections concern the charge of treat- 
ing. It is therefore desirable that the 
nature of the offence should be well 
understood, and certain misconceptions 
removed. 

There is no election offence more diffi- 
cult to bring home to the offender than 
that of treating. Unlike bribery, where 
every act brings full punishment, 
isolated acts of treating may be par- 
doned in certain circumstances, and the 
candidate may secure relief. The law 
too does not condemn every act of treat- 
ing as a corrupt practice as it does every 
act of bribery, but it requires that a 
corrupt motive shall exist—though it 
will assume one in some cases where 
the nature of the act is obviously sub- 
versive, 

The Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Act, 1883, the provisions of which con- 
cerning these matters are extended to 
Local Government Elections, defines 
treating as tollows :— 

“*Any person who corruptly by him- 
self or by any other person, either 
before, during, or after an election, 
directly or indirectly gives or pro- 
vides, or pays wholly or in part the 
expense of giving or providing, any 
meat, drink, entertainment or pro- 
vision to or for any person for the 
purpose of corruptly influencing that 
person or any other person to give or 
refrain from giving his vote at the 
Election, or on account of such per- 
soa or any other person having voted 
or refrained from voting, or being 
about to vote or refrain from voting 
at such Election, shall be guilty of 
treating. 

And every elector who corruptly 
accepts or takes any such meat, drink, 
entertainment or provision shall also 
be guilty of treating.” 

But in addition to the above offence 


LAW AND 
PRACTICIE 


Be 


general treating (that is to say treating 
to such an extent that a considerable 
number of persons must have been 
corruptly influenced, and that the in- 
tentions of the law that there should be 
a fair Election has been set at naught), 


will of itself void an Election. Isolated 
acts even if there are several of them do 
not amount to general treating, and 
what is contemplated here is something 
widespread and contrary to all notions 
of an honest Election as distinct from 
offences which may be brought home 
and punished as provided by statute. 

Most complaints made at election 
time consist of allegations that at eer- 
tain public houses tree drink is obtain- 
able in the interests of one or other of 
the Candidates. On the extent to 
which this state of affairs exists de- 
pends whcther or no a charge of general 
treating can be established. Probably 
in the majority of cases the number of 
persons who might be influenced would 
not be so considerable as would induce 
a Judge to void the Election. 

Concerning the statutory offence, par- 
ticular acts of treating are, as we have 
observed, very hard to bring home. The 
law does not expect that every person 
at an Election shall change their mode 
of living and customs and refrain from 
customary acts of hospitality. Treat- 
ing in daily life is a very common prac- 
tice and it may be quite innocent to 
treat another person during an Election. 

It is the circumstances surrounding 
the act from which a motive must be 
deduced. Thus one does not commonly 
stand drinks to all and sundry or to 
perfect strangers, but, even so, ‘“‘stand- 
ing drinks all round’’ is not unknown 
even in normal times. 

A paragraph in ‘‘Parker’s Election 
Agent and Returning Officer”’ is worth 
quoting :— 

“The statute does not apply to that 
form of treating which exists occasion- 
ally between social equals, where first 


a 
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the one treats and then the other treats, 
and which is only one form of ordinary 
hospitality ; nor does it apply to certain 
kinds of treating which exist in relation 
to business matters; but it applies to 
that sort of treating which exists where 
the superior treats his inferior, the treat- 
ing which-gives the treater influence 
over the person treated, and secures to 
the former the goodwill of the latter; 


and that will not apply where a man- 


treats a railway guard or porter, or his 
own. servants. Scattered acts, such as 
invitations to drink, occurring as they 
do in every-day life, do not amount to 
treating merely because an election is 
going on; but if numerous, they would 
furnish strong evidence of an intention 
to influence voters, and therefore would 
amount to treating. The giving of 
drinks by brewers to customers in 
accordance with a customary practice, 
or to encourage business, is not treat- 
ing. No man is bound to abstain from 
harmless (especially if they are, so far 
as he is concerned, customary) hospitali- 
ties, because an election is pending, and 
to suppose that the habit of accepting 
and giving drinks will be dropped at 
election time is preposterous. But 
custom is only of importance as having 
some bearing on the intent of a par- 
ticular individual, otherwise even 
bribery might be justified upon the 
ground that it was the custom to take 
half-a-crown for your vote.’’ 

On the question of corrupt intention 
Parker’s goes on to say that this may 
be solved by inference ; a man must be 
taken to intend the natural consequences 
of his act. In some cases there can 
be no doubt. . The time at which, and 
the circumstances: in which, the treat 
is given must be taken into considera- 
tion, and may indicate that the treat is 
corrupt. The question of corrupt in- 
tention is one of fact in each case, but 
a number of .slight cases together will 
make a strong one; for the scale, the 
amount, and the-extent-to which the 
treat was done then begins to emerge. 
It is worth noting that the Act makes 
the acceptance of a treat an offence. The 
person treated is himself actually guilty 
of treating, where his acceptance is 


corrupt, that is to say where he 
acquiesces. in the intention of the 
treater. 


Bribery and treating, though different 
offences may goa long way hand-in- 
hand together. A treat may in fact, in 
certain cases. be a bribe, and probably 
in every case where a person corruptly 
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accepts a treat the offence of bribery 
would also be committed. 


It is not necessary that treating 
should be direct to a voter or voters 
in order to establish the offence. 


Treating of non-electors in order that 
they might influence votes may be 
punishable, and indeed something simi- 
lar was alleged in the Plymouth 
Petition. ’ 

Though the law is by no means satis- 
factory and a strengthening of it is re- 
quired, there are certain precautions 
which it is desirable our readers should 
take at an election. Concerts, At 
Homes, Garden Parties and similar 
functions at which free refreshments 
are provided, if only a cup of coffee, 
are most inadvisable round about the 
period of an election. Care must be 
taken that everyone pays for whatever 
is consumed. 

An amendment of the law which we 
would much like to see would be a pre- 
sumption of corrupt intent in the case of 
every publican giving free refreshment 
to any person during the period of an 
election. 


EXTENDED AGENDAS. 


Who is there among us who has not 
come away from meetings feeling that 
an enormous amount of time has been 
wasted with trivial discussions and in- 
consequential remarks concerning 
matters on the agenda that could have 
been disposed of in a sentence. 

Again and again items appear on the 
agenda of local organisations which are 
rightly there for the purpose of report. 
The report, however, may be unripe 
for presentation, or that of ‘‘no action,” 
or there may be no report at all yet 
ready. But because these items appear 
on the: agenda and a verbal explanation 
has to be made by the Secretary the 
whole matter seems to become opened 
up for discussion, though no resolution 
or action by the meeting is possible. 
If the aggregate time spent on such 
futile discussion were totalled it would 
amount to a very considerable period 
in the course of a year. 

Mr. A. Rose, the enterprising Labour 
agent at Southampton, has adopted a 
device of sending out an extended 
agenda for the meetings of his Party, 
and whilst this process entails more 
preparatory work prior to the meeting 
it is an economy of time, because mem- 
bers come to the meeting with a know- 
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of the business and their minds 
made up what to do. Business is trans- 
acted quickly and without trouble. Six 
months’ experience of this method has 
given excellent results, and we strongly 
recommend its adoption by other 
Parties. As an example of how the 
agenda is elaborated we give three items 
from the agenda of a recent meeting. 


Borough Council Elections. 
(a) Portswood Ward. 

To report that the Portswood Ward 
Association finds itself unable to accept 
any of the remaining names on the list 
of approved candidates, and desires to 
submit Mr. E. Pink as a candidate for 
the Ward. 

(b) St. Denys Ward. 

To report that the St. Denys Ward 
Committee request sanction to select a- 
candidate from outside the remaining 
names on the list of approved candi- 
dates. (A nomination was not made 
by this Ward at the proper time owing 
to change of Secretary about that time.) 


Envelopes—Parliamentary Election. 

To sanction the ordering of envelopes 
to be held in stock for the next Parlia- 
mentary Election. Payment to be made 
from the Parliamentary fund. 


Co-opted Members on Public Bodies. 

A list of names received as the result 
of the invitation issued, is attached, 
and in accordance with the resolution 
relating to this matter it is necessary 
to select from this list two names for 
each of the Committees upon which we 
have co-opted members, such names to 
be placed in order of preference if only 
one is required. It is pointed out for 
the information of the Committee that 
under the Local Government Act 1929 
S. 10 (2) a person is disqualified for 
being a member of a Committee or sub- 
committee of a Local Authority if he 
has received poor relief (other than 
medical or surgical treatment) or re- 
ceived relief which could have been 
granted under the Blind Persons Act. 


Pencil Publicity Pays 


with special imprints 
for Bazaars, Election 
and Branch Funds, 


List free. Sample 2d. 
Birkbeck Pencils, Keswick 


ledge 
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THE ENQUIRY INTO ELECTORAL 
REFORM. 


As our readers are aware the Ulls- 
water Conference on Electoral Reform 
recently presented a negative report to 
the Prime Minister. We are atraid 
Lord -Ullswater’s committee was a 
somewhat ill-starred venture from the 
first, and its interpretation of its terms 
of reference were such as to confine its 
operations within the narrowest limits, 
and to those upon which the interests 
of the three Parties came into greatest 
conflict. As a means of securing elec- 
toral reform in the wide sense under- 
stood by our readers the Conference 


owing to these restrictions was never’ 


able to serve any useful purpose. 

We understand that the Labour 
Party were asked to submit the titles 
of certain subjects they would like dis- 
cussed by the Conference, and we give 
below the short list of items to which 
this request was limited. We gather 
that before the questions were reached 
the Chairman had come to the conclu- 

-sion thac the Committee’s labours 
would be abortive and he was of the 
opinion that most of the matters men- 
tioned were outside the scope of the en- 
quiry. 

The following are the items referred 
10 
(1) Reduction of Election Eépenses 

The reduction of a candidate’s ex- 
penses at a Parliamentary Election 
from 6d. to 5d. per elector in Coun- 
ties, and from 5d. to 4d. in Boroughs. 


(2) Party Election Expenditure 

The publication of accounts by poli- 
tical parties nationally and locally, 
and a provision to prevent: political 
parties spending money on elections 
except such expenditure appears in 
the election returns of candidates and 
their agents. 

(3) Speakers’ Expenses. 

Alteration: of the law to make the 
payment of speakers and __ their 
travelling expenses legal, providing 
they are included in the returns of 
candidates and their agents. 


(4) Motor Cars 
Making the use of motor cars 

illegal for the purpose of bring- 
ing people to the poll, except under 
suitable regulations laid down by the 
Returning Officer in the case of per- 
sons. infirm, sick and disabled. 

(s) Plural Voting. 


Abolition: of all plural voting, and 
the repeal of the business premises 


qualification and the university quali- 

fication for the franchise. 
(6) Half-yearly registers. 

A revision of the law to enable Re- 
turning Officers to compile two re- 
gisters of electors per annum, viz., 
Spring and Autumn. 

(7) Returning Officers’ Deposits. 

An amendment of the law to reduce 
the quoca of electors from one-eighth 
to one-tenth, below which the Re- 
turning Officer’s deposit becomes for- 
feited. 

(8) Dowble-Membered Constituencies 

The division of double-membered 
constituencies into two single-mem- 
bered constituencies. 

(9) lection Petitions. 

Alteration of the law so as to re- 
duce costs and simplify procedure. 

It will be seen that some of the above 
items were contained in the list of pro- 
posals put forward in our own series of © 
articles. On one or two matters we 
find ourselves in divergence with the 
Party’s proposals particularly regarding 
the suggestion -that returning officers 
might under suitable regulations use 
cars for conveying infirm, sick and dis- 
abled persons to the poll. We believe 
this proposal is altogether unworkable. 

The National Association of Labour 
Registration and Election Agents are to 
press the Labour Party to appoint an 
Advisory Committee on Electoral Re- 
form so that the whole field opened up 
by this subject shall be surveyed and a 
considered report presented that may in 
time become the accepted policy of the 
Party. 

SODAX DEMONSTRATION. 
We understand that a number of our 

readers have been interested in the 
Sodax machine advertised on our front 
cover and in the money-raising possi- 
bilities of this simple and useful gadget. 

To enable club and other secretaries 
attending the Llandudno Conference to 
test the advantage for themselves (and 
incidentally partake of the. refreshing 
drink it so simply prepares). a demon- 
stration has been arranged to take place 
from 9.45 to 10.15 a.m. at Hooson’s 
Restaurant (nearly opposite the Pier), on 
Sunday, 5th October. 

Secretaries are invited to walls in and 
enquire for Mr. Montford. | Labour 
Agents will receive a card of. invitation 
direct. 


‘The ‘L.O.’ Guide to Local Govern- 


ment Elections'’ will be resumed in our 
November issue. 
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YOUTH AND A YOUNGSTER 
By A YOUNGSTER. 

When the Editor of the ‘‘L.O.”’ flight to Australia. And tributes are 
writes one has to read what he says— being paid—wholesale—to Youth as the 
you simply cannot help it—he has next pioneers of record breaking. 
“Such a way with him’’! You cannot “We welcome you,’’ said the chief 


brush it aside and forget it. A day or 
two ago he wrote to me with a request. 
I confess I was tired. The Parlia- 
mentary Session had just finished. The 
Treadmill at Westminster had stopped, 
and one was almost in a mood to ques- 
tion—judging by results—whether it 
was ‘‘worth the candle.” 

And then to get a request for an opti- 
mistic article for the League of Youth, 
for renewed effort in preparation for 
the coming struggle—a struggle that 
will outclass the struggles of the past 

_in ‘intensity and deadly purpose; a 
struggle on which the future of our 
great Movement will be made or marred 
for many a long day, was, as the 
Yankee said, ‘‘asking a mouthful.” 

I put the request aside with a ‘“‘fed- 
up” sort of feeling and tried to torget it. 
But how can one forget a responsibility 


where Drinkwater is concerned ? Ft.? 


simply can’t be done. And so it is 
that, a few days later, there comes to 
me a mental jolt. 

What does H.D. want? What he 
always wants—to get a move on in 
some direction or another. He’s a real 
Oliver Twist—more, more and_ still 
more. And in what direction is the 
Midland marvel looking for advance 
this time? In the right direction. The 
young people of our Movement. Since 
it is there that vim, pep and driving 
force are to be found during ine coming 
months to carry the good ship Social- 
ism over the bar. She seems a bit 
waterlogged at the moment! 

This is why he commands me—one 
of the Youngsters—to help sound the 
call through the ‘*L.O.’’ to the other 
Youngsters to prepare for action with 
all the devotion, enthusiasm, and 
courage of which Youth is capable. 

All round us there are signs that 
Youth is, so to speak, ‘fon deck” — 
taking the field, and carrying every- 
thing before it. Cricket, golf, tennis; 
at the shooting range and, needless to 
say, in the air. 

As I write the cheers of hundreds of 
thousands of excited and staid citizens 
are ringing in my ears—‘Johnnie John- 
son’’ is on the march through London 
on her home-coming from her historic 


spokesman at a banquet in her honour, 
““because of the great example you have 
set to the Youth of the Country”... 
“You have proved that where there is 
a will there is a way.’’... “‘No nation 
if it is to progress can stand still, 
there are always new worlds to con- 
quer, new records to break’’-—and so 
forth, and so on. 

And it is about new worlds and new 
records that I would appeal to you, 
the Youth of the great Labour and_ 
Socialist Movement. Frankly, I am 
not writing to urge new efforts in the 
air. Or the taking of risks for indi- 
vidual honour and achievements. Not 
that I would wish to belittle the efforts 
made in these directions. My little 
task at the moment is to sound the 
call to the League of Youth, and those 
who ought to be in its ranks, to unfurl 
its banners over a wider field than 
ever. To capture the young people of 
our land for record breaking in the 
formation of branches of the League. 
And I venture to use the stirring words 
addressed to Amy Johnson, the bonny 


girl from Hull, as an incentive to 
action. 
I have seen the ranks of Youth 


in action in past battles in my own 
Division. I have rejoiced at their 
superb and heroic enthusiasm. There 
is greater need for your efforts to-day 
than ever. I, for one, want to see the 
League of Youth grow and _ flourish. 
Because it is the League of to-day that 
will have to form the fighting line of 
to-morrow. 

All hail, then, to the new Crusade 
to_rally the forces of Youth which 
H.D. is waging! Nuneaton will, I 
know, respond with its usual enthusi- 
asm and ardour. : 

History somewhere records the fact 
that in a beleaguered city the young 
people gathered and marched round 
the ramparts in view of the enemy, 
with a banner flying high upon which 
were the words, ‘Tremble, Tyrants, we 
are growing up and will one day meet 
you.”’ That’s the spirit to show, my 
bonny lads and lassies. It is that 
spirit upon which we old-youngsters 
rely upon you to grow and show, as 
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we look forward hopefully to the 
future. “We shall not, I am sure, look, 
or hope, in vain. ' 

So rally to the flag on which Social- 
ism is inscribed—we are on the thres- 
hold of: victory. 

Good luck then to the League of 
Youth! May all success attend this 
new push. The House of Commons 
are awaiting some of you—get ready! 


Our united aim is to create a new world. 


where justice shall rule and every man, 
woman and child have a chance tu 
live a full, happy and useful existence. 
Yours on the march, 
FRANK SMITH. 
House of Commons. 


(Continued from page 168.) 
in use several subsidiary cash books 
and use the main book for very few 
.— entries, 

Turning again to our illustration, it 
will be noticed that the income side 
shows profit only from the sports 
committee. In practice this was the 
balance of income over expenditure. 
The sports secretary’s cash book 
would have borne an item ‘Paid to 
Pea SSeLeLarys, 345 00s. 2d. > om the 
right hand, i.e., on the expenditure 
side, As explained before this item is 
a ‘‘Cr.’’ to the whist secretary because 
he pays, but it is a ‘‘Dr.” item to the 
D.L.P. secretary because he receives. 

The bazaar committee’s accounts 
have, however, been treated differently. 
Here the totals of the whole of the 
income and expenditure items are 
shown, and the book and items have 
been lifted bodily, so to speak, and 
entered in the main cash bovck. The 
analysis columns in the bazaar cash 
book have given us the totals of the 
items and the figures are merely trans- 
ferred from one book to another. 

(To be continued.) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

LABOUR REGISTRATION AND 
. ELECTION AGENTS. 

The -arnual Conference of the above 
Association will as usual take place at 
the same time and place as the Annual 
Conference of the Labour Party. The 
venue will be Hooson’s Restaurant, 
Llandudno, which is centrally situated 
and near by the Pier Pavilion. 

The Conference will this year be pre- 
sided over by a lady, viz., Mrs. A. 
Townley, of Bristol, who was last year 
elected Chairman. 


Calendars 


We produce large quan- 
tities every year. Agents — 
contemplating issuing 
Calendars at Xmas 
should consider order- 
ing now. 


We will gladly make 
suggestions and submit 
samples of our Calendar 
work upon receipt of a 
Post Card, stating re- 

quifements. 


These Calendars are a 
means of increasing the 
Party Funds. Why not 
sell one to every mem- 
Dota 


IHE READER 
PRINTING Co. Ltd. 


Sanvey Gate 
Leicester 

and 

Stock Exchange Buildings 
Great Charles Street 
Birmingham 
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LOCAL LABOUR PARTY ACCOUNTS 


A System of Book-keeping (Continued). 


What is a subsidiary book? Ex- 
pressed simply the term as we use it 
here merely means a book used to 
record in detail, or separately for some 
other reason, matters of account that 
must also be recorded in the principal 
account books. 

We saw in the first place that the 
totals of the Collector’s Contribution 
Book were carried into the Secretary’s 
(or Treasurer’s) Cash Book. That 
‘was because it was inconvenient to re- 
enter every member’s payment into the 
Cash Book. But the Contribution 
Book is in theory (and in practice for 
audit purposes) a part of the Cash 
Book and it is a subsidiary book to 
the latter, 4 

But the Secretary’s Cash Book may 
‘in itself be a subsidiary book to a more 
important Cash Book. A little 
thought. will show how a local secre- 
tary’s book, being . subsidiary to a 
central secretary’s book the whole sys- 
tem of accounts within the Party can 
be linked up. 

Remember that the principles and the 
forms of books we have explained are 
applicable to the needs of every officer 
handling accounts with merely the 
variations of detail which we have also 
explained. 

Let us suppose now that collectors 
pay in to a chief collector who pays 
any commission or expenses allowed; 
the chief collector pays in to the ward 
secretary (or treasurer) who of course 
expends normal ward expenditure; the 
ward secretary in turn pays amounts 
to the secretary of the local Party (or 
I.L.P. as the case may be) and the 
latter has other items of income and, 
of course, the usual local Party ex- 
penses. And so on, if necessary. 

At each stage a cash book must be 
kept, and the lower cash book, while 
always the Cash Book for the stage 
reached, is nevertheless a subsidiary 
book to the next stage and so on right 
up the ladder. The contribution book 
of the collector is his personal cash 
book, the chief collector’s cash book 
reffects the accounts for the whole body 
of collectors, the ward secretary’s cash 
book gives us the ward accounts, and 
the local Party secretary’s (or D.L.P. 
seeretary’s) cash book contains his 
Party’s cash account. Nothing could 
be simpler, for the principle and some 


% 


of the actual books are standard, and 
there is a complete check of the pay- 
ment from secretary to secretary 
throughout the series. 

But though this illustration is a 
simple one and shows how local Labour 
Party accounts can be standardised, we 
have not quite covered the case of the 
local Party and central secretary, and 
some other secretaries. The busier the 
Party the more committees and officers 
there will be handling money. Besides 
the ward committees there will be 
women’s sections, and it is not unm 
known for there also to be social com- 
mittees, iilterature secretaries, bazaar 
committees (perhaps for a big bazaar 
several minor ones), May-Day commit- 
tees, and what not, with club manage- 
ment and election contests thrown in. 

Yet for cash accounting (the ledger 
will come later) the principle is identi- 
cal. Every person or organisation 
handling cash should possess a cash 
book, big or little as circumstances 
warrant. The transactions of each 
person or committee are then to be 
found in its own cash book, which, of 
course, is subsidiary to (and a part cf, 
as we have seen) the cash book of the 
superior body. 

The system is capable of infinite de- 
velopment, For instance, a club cash 
book, bazaar cash book, or election 
cash book, is almost certain itself to 
be the master book to a number of 
smaller cash accounts. Our readers 
will of course understand that this re. 
lationship of book to book applies only 
within _ self-contained organisations. 
Ward Committees or Polling District 
Committees are not -self-contained or- 
ganisations but Local Labour Parties 
mostly are, and their accounts are 
usually. independent of those of the 
D:L..P, 

The uses of subsidiary books are un- 
ending. To take another simple 
example. A secretary (why should we 
we keep saying, ‘‘or treasurer’’?) fre- 
quently finds it inconvenient to enter 
small items in his cash book, and he 
therefore uses a petty cash book, or a 
postage book; 6r he may himself be 
acting in some dual capacity and find 
it helpful to keep for the time being 
certain cash entries separately such as 
those for a bazaar. 


A busy secretary might actually have — 


(Continued on page 167.) 
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QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


UE RE 


Municipal Election Expenses. 

Question. Will you please tell me 
whether the maximum expenditure in 
a Municipal By-election is twopence or 
threepence per elector? I sce tt 4S 
variously stated in books which I hzve 
seen. 

Answer. This question was fully 
dealt with in our issue for Qctober, 
1927. For the sake of new readers, 
however, we will restate the position 
again, 

The maximum amount which may be 
spent at a Municipal Election, and at 
the only other Local Government Elec- 
tion to which the provisions as to ex- 
penses apply, i.e., a County Council 
Election, is not in every case a sum per 
elector. If the number of electors in the 
ward does not exceed five hundred the 
total expense is limited to the sum of 
twenty-five pounds. 

Where the number of electors in any 

ward (or in a Borough not divided into 
wards) exceeds five hundred, an ad- 
ditional sum of twopence per each 
elector above the first five hundred may 
be spent. 
_ There is a provision that where there 
are two joint candidates at an election 
the maximum amount of expenses per 
candidate shall be reduced by one fourth 
and if there are more than two joint 
candidates by one third, 

The original maximum laid down was 
twenty-five pounds plus three-pence per 
elector (see the Municipal Elections 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 1884, 
and Elections (Scotland) Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Act, 1890). Ty raag, 
however, an Act was passed which 
reduced the amount to twopence 

Our friend's” difficulty has probably 
arisen owing to the fact that only one 
text-book on Municipal Elections has 
been published since the 1919 Act, and 
this book (Rogers’ on Election, Vol. 
IIT) does not include any statutes, 


though on page 159 the correct inform- 
ation is given. Other text-books, of 
course, give the figure which was 
correct at the time of their publication. 


Finance of Candidates. : 
Question. Can you please tell me 
how it is that though our candidate is 
finding the money for the election ex- 
penses our Party is compelled to pass~ 
a resolution accepting financial respon- 
sibility. : 
Answer. Our friend will find that 
this matter is provided for in the con- 
stitution of the Labour Party, clause o, 
wherein it is laid down that no Parlia- 
mentary candidate shall be endorsed 
until the National Executive Committee 
has received an undertaking by one of 
its affiliated organisations (or is other- 
wise satisfied) that the election expenses 
of the candidate are guaranteed. The 
phrase *‘ or otherwise satisfied *’ is for 
the purpose of providing for some ex- 
ceptional circumstances, such for in- 
stance (as responsibility by the National 
Party itself—a rare occurrence) and the 
wording is not repeated in the rules of 
Local Parties in the clauses providing 
for selection by them. 
“It must be obvious that before en- 
dorsing candidates the National E.C. 
must be quite sure that a selection is 
no idle threat or gesture, but that the 
candidate will really go to the poll. If 
some affiliated organisation, such as a 
nationally affiliated body, or a Di- 
visional Labour Party pledges its word 
the point is covered. There is after all 
some control and definite relationship 
between an affiliated organisation and 
the National E.C. It might be possible 
to take the undertakings of individuals 
but there would not be the same sort of 
relationship between the parties to the 
undertaking. Individually financed con- 
tests have never been altogether popular 
within the party. 


Lt 


and broken without notice. 


ed 
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It must be remembered too that when 
an individual promises to contribute to 
an election or to pay all the expenses 
that is an undertaking to the con- 
stituency. The proper course is for the 
constituency organisation to take the 
undertaking in writing, and to give it 
the force of an agreement. This done, 
the Local Labour Party’s position in 
giving the undertaking to Head Office 
is safeguarded. 
mind our readers that several years ago 
the Adjustments Board of the Labour 
Party considered certain circumstances 
arising out of the fact that agreements 


between individuals or organisations on. 


the one hand and constituencies on the 
other hand were often merely verbal, 
A strong 
recommendation was given and accepted 
by the National E.C. and the Annual 
Conference of the Party to the effect 
that all such agreements should be in 
writing and subject to at least three 
months notice, and preferably six 
months notice. It is amazing to find 
Local Parties so unbusinesslike as to 
accept verbal undertakings, and vague 
promises or any sort of agreement which 
does not provide for proper notice of 
termination. 


The Co-cperative Party. 

Three or four letters to hand indicate 
that there is some ambiguity and a 
certain amount of misunderstanding re- 
garding the position of the Co-operative 


Party and its alliance with the Labour 


Party, particularly in relation to Local 
Government affairs. 

The ‘‘ Cheltenham ’’ resolutions set 
the seal on a definite alliance with the 
Labour Party, but it should not be for- 
gotten that there is a vital difference 
between the relationship of say the In- 
dependent Labour Party to the Labour 
Party, and the Co-operative Party to the 
Labour Party. The first mentioned is 


an affiliated organisation definitely sub- 


ject to the rules of the Party, and 


limited by them to an extent. 


The Co-operative Party on the other 
hand is an independent and separate 
Party, but one which is friendly, and 
with which an alliance has been made. 


_ Still it is a separate Party and it cannot 
be said that there is no difference at 
“all between its outlook and the declared 


objective of the Labour Party. In prac- 
tice, of course, the difference is trivial. 

Now the ‘* Cheltenham ”’ 
secured or confirmed the liberty of Co- 


-Y & 


Here it is well to re- ~ 


resolutions - 


operative Local Parties to affiliate to 
Icocal Labour Parties if both sides 
mutually desired, on the same terms 
or at no less favourable terms than any 
other organisation, and in certain places 
this arrangement is working very well. 

On the other hand there are places 
where the Co-operative Party do not 
desire to affiliate but to retain entirely 
a separate identity. The Co-operative 
Party must be permitted to be its own 
judge in these matters, for it should be 
remembered that there is yet a heavy 
leeway to make up regarding the 
political outlook of the members in 
some Societies. 


In most places even where Co- 
operative Parties decline affiliation they 
are prepared to enter into a working 
agreement regarding the selection and 
finance of candidates. We cannot too 
strongly recommend that where such 
agreements are sought every endeavour 
should be made to secure accommo- 
dation rather than run the risk of a 
competition at the polls, The officers 
of the Labour Party should be consulted 
as to the wording of these local agre2- 
ments and given every facility for 
acquainting themselves with the local 
situation. 


We have observed some tendency cn 
the part of Labour workers, who do 
not fully appreciate the facts as we 
have explained them to decline to come 
to an agreement in the hope, or with 
the object, of forcing the Local Cos 
operative Party to accept affiliation. 
We say unhesitatingly that this is a 
silly and short-sighted policy. Affili- 
ation is certainly to be desired but what 
cannot be forced in the case of Trade 
Union Branches will not be forced in 
the case of Local Co-operative Parties, 
perhaps themselves, somewhat jealous 
of their identity and certainly aware 
sometimes of a backward tendency and 
strong opposition in their own Societies. 
A little toleration will go a long way, 
and incidentally, future alliance and 
support would be much helped if all 
Labour people were Co-operators. 


Will readers having copies on 
hand of our issue for February, 
1930, kindly communicate with the 
Editor? Full allowance will be 
made for any copies returned. 


—_—_—————————— 
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POETRY AND COMMON LIFE; 
With a Particular Glance at Shelley. 
By Lous STRAW. 
(Continued. ) 


There are three of his poems which 
lt would mention in this connection. 
They are, ‘‘The Question,’’ *‘The Ode 
to the West Wind,’’ and the ‘* Ode to 
the Skylark.’’ Among others, of course, 
these poems show Shelley to have been 
a master worker at his craft. They also 
show us that Shelley was what all 
master workers must be, accurate and 
patient observers. Other = master 
workers than poets are found with this 
essential and first-rate quality, witness 
the plodding greatness of Charles 
Darwin. But with the poet we get the 
alchemy of the imagination, measured 
by the sense (one might almost say the 
instinct) of beauty of form and :musteal 
measure. Shelley very ‘nely sings this 
thought for us in one-of his lyrics in 
** Prometheus Unbound,’’ the one be- 
ginning *‘On a Poet’s lips I slept.”’ But 
these* poems serve to show the particu- 


lar turn which Shelley’s genius was. 


taking. Here we get— to use a figure of 
speech—the almost perfect tuning in of 
the seeker and the sought, the inspired 
and the inspirer; the stuff of imagina- 
tion and the work of imagination. And 
we get it for a definite intellectual and 
‘human purpose. Shelley was not want- 
ing to run away from this sorry mess 
of things called humanity, and he was 
steadily set towards the place cf 
prophet-pioneer for the best of all re- 
ligions wherein man should find his 
salvation in the kingdom within him- 
self, the kingdom governed and exer- 
cised by intelligence, will and imagin- 
ation; and these, all human qua.itivss 
though they may be, inevitably and 
necessarily interwoven with what we 
call natural objects and raw material. 
In Shelley the transfusion of Science 
and Religion is complete. To dissect 
merely for the sake of dissecting would 
be sacrilege, and to use knowledge 
gained by dissecting as an occasion for 
stumbling to ignorant or erring humans 
would be the cardinal sin. Note in ‘The 
Question’ his supreme delight which 
he gets from his visionary wayfaring 
through the imaginiry burst of spring. 
But he wants his beautiful and rich 
nosegay for whom? The same spirit 
informs the ‘‘Ode to the West Wind” 
but from the opposite mood. Again in 
this poem are’ the marvels of observa- 
tion and workmanship repeated, but the 


intellectual prescience of it is deeper 
than ‘*The Question.’’ Ponder the last 
stanza ‘‘Make me thy lyre, even as the 
forest is,”’ and consider whether he did 
not embody the spirit that is shaping 
our collective will and social aspirations. 

Then with a glorious, soaring thrill, 
and a burst of ardour unquenchable, we 
are flung aloft to where the voice of the 
bird (‘Ode to the Skylark’’) sings the 
clear song of hope and joy for us out 
of the invisible heavens. Magnificent 
and matchless allegory, from which is 
poured a flood of mental pictures of 
supreme delight. Still again there is 
found the seeking, making or formative 
and vibrant spirit. What a loss to man- 
kind that so superb a singer was so un- 
timely cut off. 

Man, to Shelley, was a creature with 
an ethereal destiny ; but a destiny which 
was inevitably linked to man’s own 
world as well as the world of natural 
objects. He must needs seek that 
destiny through and in association with 
all that is found in these worlds. And 
though within them conflict and destruc- 
tion seemed to have first place and to 
be uppermost, yet man’s truest, most 
noble self could and would find place 
and realisation by becoming caught up 
in the all pervading, dominant spirit of 
the universe, THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 


§ DODO ee 


Let the : 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS § 


help youl 


We can help you. Give us 
thechance to proveto you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquiries. — 


& 


AEs id 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS Ltd. ¢ 
SMITH-DORRIEN ROAD, 
* LEICESTER 
Phone 27164. W.W. Borrett, Manager 
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PEACE THROUGH SPORT 


By GEO. 


H. ELvin 


(General Secretary, The National Workers’ Sports Association). 


HILE Labour Parties in other 

countries and especially on the 

Continent have since the War 
been catering for the Sports of their 
members, this country has _ badly 
neglected its duty in that respect, and 
has yet to be fully represented at a 
Workers’ Olympiad or such similar 
gathering. The National Clarion Cycling 
Club has been the only organisation to 
represent England in such events, and 
they must be congratulated for the very 
fine service they have thus rendered. 
Only recently.a team of Austrian Trade 
Unionists wrote asking for football 
fixtures, while in May last the Belgian 
Labour Party invited us to participate 
in a week of Labour Sports at Liége 
which were being organised by their 
Young Socialists. Both these offers 
had to be turned down as we had no 
organisation to enable representative 
teams to be picked and, even if that 
difficulty had been surmounted, no funds 
to finance them. For these reasons all 
keen Labour sportsmen will be please: 
that a National Workers’ Sports Asso- 
ciation has at last been formed with the 
help and encouragement of both the 
Trades Union Congress General Council 
_ and the Labour Party Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Glittering Trophies. 

The main object of this Association is 
‘To encourage, promote and control 
amateur sport and recreation among 
Working Class Organisations.’’ This 
does not mean that we are going to find 
twenty-two Socialists, dump them in a 
field with a football and invite you to 
watch them. For too long this coun- 
try has regarded Sport as something to 
be watched instead of played. We want 
every Trades Council, Local Labour 


Party and League of Youth throughout 
the country. to have its own Sports 
Club and to compete in friendly rivalry 
with each other. One is reminded of 
the story of the truly middle-class lady 
who decided to enter Fido for the local 
dog show not because she expected him 
to win a prize “but because he would 
meet such nice dogs. Somewhat 
similarly, we want you to form Sports 
Clubs with one eye on the glittering 
trophy, we hope, but chiefly to enable 
you to travel and come in contact with 
other Young Socialists. Those in York- 
shire, for example, may have totally 
different problems from the Londoners. 
Now is your opportunity to meet each 
other for a game of football or cricket 
and the brilliant catches or missed goals 
will make it much easier for you to 
understand each other, appreciate the 
difficulties in this part of the country 
and that, and be more sympathetic next 
time you differ in Conference. 
To Foster Gocdwill. 

Then, of course, there is the inter- 
national side of our Movement. We 
want to pick National teams to repre- 
sent British Socialists in Workers’ 
Olympiads, play football, etc., with 
those foreign comrades who for years 
have been waiting to play us. They 
will send teams over here and we over 
there and by this means do more to 
foster international goodwill and pro- 
mote friendly relations with our friends 
abroad than any number of Naval and 
Disarmament Conferences however usc- 
ful they in themselves may be. How 
many persons who, have travelled in 
Germany and lived and played with 
the Germans would fight against them 
again? Not that we ever wanted to, 
one knows, but having once realised 
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A LITERARY COMPETITION 


Why I am a member of the League of 
Youth; A Biography of a Labour 
Leader. 3 


It will be remembered that at the 
last annual conference of the Labour 
Party League of Youth a resolution 
was passed urging that a literary com- 
petition be arranged for members of the 
League so that it would be possible to 
obtain an idea of what members were 
thinking about problems that concerned 
them. 

The National Advisory Committe is 
pleased to announce that it has ar- 
ranged for this competition to take 
place during the autumn and for the 
prizes to be awarded at the next annual 
conference which will be held early in 
January next year. 

In the first place it should be noted 
that the competiion is divided into 
two classes. Class A is open to the 
younger members of the League who 
are between the ages of 14 and 17. 
Entrants for this class are asked to 
submit essays of not more than 600 
words on ‘‘Why I am a member of the 
Labour Party League of Youth.’’ 
Class B is open to members between 
the ages of 17 and 25 who are asked 
to submit essays of 600 words dealing 
with the Life of any Labour Leader. 

Competitors are asked to remember 
the following points :— 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer 
than 600 words, 

2. They should be written on one side 
of the paper only and should have the 
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young German Socialists are much the 
same as ourselves, save for a small 
language difference, no newspaper 
bombardment however heavy, and no 
atrocity stories however terrible, would 
entice us into khaki. 

In the same way as employers in the 
past have kept a hold on their staff by 
running sports clubs so can we for once 
imitate our employers by starting sports 
sections of our Leagues of Youth and 
making them a real “‘live’’ part of the 
movement. In this way you can draw 
waverers into the ranks and, what is 
perhaps even more important, retain 
their interest once they are inside. Not 


author’s mame and address clearly 
written on the top of the first page. 


3. An entrance fee of 3d. should be 
sent with the entry. 


4. All entries should be sent to— 
‘‘League of Youth Competition,’* 
The Labour Party, 
Transport House South, 
Smith Sq., London, S.W.1 
and the Class A or B should be marked 
on envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving entries 
will be November 22nd. 

As regards prizes, which will be 
books, it is anticipated that there will 
be one for each competition but if 
entries are numerous it is possible that 
the number may be increased. 

The Advisory Committee is pleased 
to announce that it has been fortunate 
in securing the services of Miss Susan 
Lawrence, M.P. (Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Health), Rt. 
Hon. F. O. Roberts, M.P. (Minister of 
Pensions) to act as Judges and their 
decision will be accepted as final. 


No correspondence can be entered 
into in connection with the competition 
and the Judges cannot be responsible 
for the return of any unaccepted MSS. 


It is hoped that the entries will be 
judged in time for the announcement 
to be made in the columns of the 
December Bulletin. 


that we want the other activities of the 
League curtailed in any way but it 
should be possible to run the two side 
by side to the benefit of the individual, 
the Local League and the Movement as. 


~ a whole. 


Affiliation fees to the N.W.S.A. have 
purposely been fixed at a low rate as 
the Committee do not want lack of 
funds to keep any organisation outside 
the Association, Anybody who has 
read this article and would like fur- 
ther information should communicate 
with The General Secretary, The 
National Workers’ Sports Association, 
20, Mapesbury Court, London, N.W.2. 
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A Call to Youth 


By A. C. Powe. 
Labour Agent for Carlisle. 


OW that almost everyone of 21 
years is a voter, and politics deal 
more and more with economics, 
canvassing has reached a fine art. 
Therefore, just as the junior members 


_ of the staffs of the big city emporiums 


sine qua 


the pamphlet 


are taught the psychology of salesman- 
ship, so should the embryo canvasser 
Know something of the Psychology of 
Canvassing. Waluable assistance in 
this direction can be rendered by the 


local Labour agents, and it is work ° 


which will be amply repaid. 


Our remedies for the social and 
economic evils of our time are sound; 
and a thorough knowledge of these is a 
non of all successful can- 
vassers. Coupled with this, should be 
the ability to select quickly the points 
which will make the most potent ap- 
peal to the particular voter on whom 
he is calling. For example, it is of 
very little use, when canvassing a 
woman who is busy at the wash-tub, 
to discourse, however eloquently, on the 
subject of the Singapore Base: in all 
probability she knows nothing about it, 
and cares less! A simple talk on the 
effect of the Consumers’ Council on 
food prices, or on the Government’s 
policy of War on War, or their efforts 
to abolish the evils of Slumdom will 
be far more convincing. A perusal of 
entitled . ‘“‘Seventeen 
Pledges Already Redeemed,  etc.’’ 
should also be read and digested, for 
present-day voters will not be won by 
formulas. They ask questions—and 
woe betide the canvasser who is not 
prepared to answer them. 


On the Doorstep. 

Personal delivery of Labour litera- 
ture at every elector’s house is one of 
the most efféctive methods of recruit- 
ment, but it should not be forgotten 


that the value of printed propaganda 


_ should, 


depends entirely upon the mental re- 
action of the recipient. Great care 
therefore, be talen in the 
selection of the leaflets with which the 
canvassers are supplied. In my con- 
stituency, the method adopted was to 
duplicate an appeal, signed by the local 
Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer, to 
all Labour supporters to join the local 
Association; at the foot of this appeal 
was an application form containing 


spaces for the name and address of the 
person joining, and also for the names 
and addresses of other persons known 
to him who might be willing to join, if 
approached. A copy of this was left at 
each house in a given district, and a 
few days later it was followed up by a 
visit Irom selected canvassers, who 
called to collect the forms. In this way, 
a sound membership was built up. 


Enthusiasm is Essential. 

Having opened the ‘‘attack’’ with a 
smile and a friendly word, the can- 
vasser must get the voter to talk. He 
should listen, suggest, explain, cajole, 
concede points whenever possible, but 
never argue. Enthusiasm is essential 
to success in any walk of life, but the 
young canvasser must not allow him- 
self to be carried away and thus 
exaggerate his claims. In ordinary 
social life, men aim at accuracy and 
moderation of statement, and politics 
should never fall below the standards 
of ordinary life. 

During the rush of an election, can= 
vassing has, of necessity, to be under- 
taken in a more or less hurried and 
unsatisfactory manner, and a_syste- 
matic house-to-house visitation hecween 
elections is of infinitely greater value. 
It will thus be seen that, in addition to 
enlisting new recruits, by a well-organ- 
ised canvass, it is possible to distri- 
bute licerature, canvass the electorate, 
assist registration and obtain valuable 
information for the Agent. 


BUY THE BULLETIN. 


How many copies of the League 
Bulletin does your branch have each 
month? Remember that the paper is 
issued noc only for the use of Secre- 
taries but for the interest of all mem- 
bers. It should be on sale at all league 
members and should be shown to all 
new and prospective members. In par- 
ticular secretaries should call their 
members’ attention to the Literary 
Competition announcement and should 
urge their comrades to enter. 

Since the Bulletin was issued in its 
present form its sales have witnessed a 
steady increase each month but even 
now they are not as high as they should 
be. We look to secretaries to help to 
secure a bigger sale of the Bulletin 
among League members and so help to 
foster greater interest in the activities 
of the young people’s movement. 
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News from Branches 


Many secretaries are on holiday and 
many branches are confining their 
activities to the open air so that re- 
ports are rather few this month. 

A word of praise must go to the 
Central Wandsworth Branch for the 
very excellent manner in which their 
report is sent us. It gives plenty of 
information, is well written and neat 
in appearance. A welcome contrast 
indeed from others that reach us and 
trom which it is often difficult to ex- 
tract the information that matters. 


Central Wandsworth is arranging a 
mock parliament at which a motion of 
censure upon the Government will be 
moved because of its failure to deal 
effectively with the problem of unem- 
ployment. One of the local candidates 
for municipal honours is also to address 
the branch while both a day and a 
night ramble are features to which 
members are looking forward. On 
September 9 the branch is debating with 
the London Debating Team again on 
the subject of unemployment.  E. 


Norman Kennedy, the branch Acting. 


Chairman, is a candidate for the 1931 
Borough Council elections. 


Chatham branch is only eight months 
old but at the same time is able to send 
in a report which provides evidence of 
good work. The membership stands at 
45 and activities cover games such as 
cricket and tennis, rambles in the 
beautiful districts of Kent, and social 
functions. Each fortnight a meeting is 
held and these have been devoted to dis- 
cussions, debates, community singing 
and mock whist drives. 


East Hull is making preparation for 
a Garden Fete which is to be held on 
the 27 Sept., at Holderness House, and 
at which it is hoped to meet members 
of Leagues near to Hull. The local 
M.P. has promised to attend and the 
branch looks forward to a day of jollifi- 
cation. 


Leeds Advisory Committee is holding 
the first quarterly conference on 20th 
Sept., and from that day until 27th a 
special effort is to be made to gain new 
members for the League. “Youth 
Week" as this endeavour has been 
called will end with a social rally. The 
Leeds Committee held recently a one- 
day school which was exceedingly suc- 
cessful and is also endeavouring to 
arrange W.E.A. classes this winter. 


“SOME IMMEDIATE TASKS.” | 

During Felix Kanitz’ stay, I visited 
a number of League Branches in 
London Area and provinces, and forme 
one or two definite impressions about 
weak points in our work. a 

The first is the almost complete lack 
of co-operation between branches re-— 
latively close together, and the difficulty 
of interchange of speakers and visitors. 

We must try and remedy this by bold 
organising on the part of distri 
federations. , 

The very purpose of these district 
organisations, is to give the benefit of 
local and general experience to indi 
vidual branches, and to arrange co- 
operative outings, meetings, classes, and 
the many other things we exist for. 

We are hoping to organise a weekly 
Young Socialist Forum in London this 
winter, and arrange for League 
speakers from Industrial Areas to ad 
dress London members. 

Second is the need for international 
associations. I hope that the financial 
difficulty of this will be got over by a 
scheme in the next week or so. 

Meanwhile, Kanitz has tentatively 
suggested that we organise a large 
party (who could be put up by the 
Austrian Youth Movement) to go to 
Vienna next July to attend the Socialist 
International and the International 
Youth Sports meeting. It will be 
interesting to see how well this sug 
gestion is supported. 

Thirdly, the Bulletin does not seem 
to be getting round as much as it 
should, and I suggest that Leagues 
make a point of placing the Bulletin 
a regular standing item on 
Agendas, so that matters contain 
therein, can be considered by member 
each month. 

I shall be at Llandudno for the Party 
Conference, and am prepared to visit 
Leagues within a radius of 40 miles, | 
any evening. 

T am also addressing a gathering at 
the Trades Hall, Doncaster, on Tues 
day, 23rd September, and should 
pleased to meet any comrades who t 
get there. Maurice F. Hacxerr. 


NOTICE. 

“The League of Youth Monthly 
Bulletin’’ is issued by the Press a i 
Publicity, Department of the Labour 
Party. By arrangement with the 
“Labour Organiser” it is first publish 
in the pages of that journal, from w 
it is reprinted for wider circulation. 
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